One  of  the  few  Vietnamese  Army 
officers  who  also  saw  substantial 
service  in  Ho  Chi  Minh’s  National 
Liberation  Army  against  the  French,  Tran 
Ngoc  Chau  made  a  momentous  and  difficult 
decision  after  five  years  with  the  Viet  Minh: 
he  changed  sides. 

Although  his  brother  Tran  Ngoc 
Hien  remained  loyal  to  the  North,  Chau’s 
Buddhist  training  and  his  disillusionment 
with  aspects  of  the  communists’  philo¬ 
sophies  led  him  to  throw  his  support  to  the 
nationalists  and  assist  the  Americans.  It  was 
a  decision  that  would  cost  him  dearly  when 
former  military  school  colleague  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  fearing  a  political  rivalry, 
imprisoned  Chau— by  then  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
National  Assembly’s  Lower  House— despite 
popular  sentiment  and  the  support  of 
Americans  like  John  Paul  Vann  and  Daniel 
Ellsberg. 

At  every  turn  Chau  stood  on  principle, 
opposing  government  corruption,  refusing 
favoritism,  and  remaining  steadfast  in  his 
dedication  to  democracy.  His  principles 
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I  went  to  Vietnam  in  1965 — as  a  State  Department  member  of  Edward 
1*  Lansdale’s  Senior  Liaison  Office  in  the  U.S.  Embassy — I  met  a  number  of 
people  who  became  close  friends,  colleagues,  and  my  mentors  on  the  country’s  com¬ 
plexities.  Topping  that  list  was  John  Paul  Vann,  the  subject  of  Neil  Sheehan’s  master- 
work,  A  Bright  Shining  Lie:  John  Paul  Vann  and  America  in  Vietnam,  and  a  major 
figure  in  the  present  memoir.  Much  of  what  I  learned  from  Vann  was  what  he  him¬ 
self  had  learned  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  whom  Vann  introduced 
to  me  as  “the  most  knowledgeable  Vietnamese  on  the  subject  of  defeating  Communist 
insurgency  I’ve  ever  met.”  Chau  soon  made  the  same  impression  on  me.  Like  Vann, 
he  was  to  become  one  of  my  closest  friends. 

This  book  relates  the  remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable  man — Tran  Ngoc  Chau — 
and  his  unparalleled  involvement  in  more  than  three  decades  of  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
Although  many  books  about  this  historic  period  are  available,  Vietnam  Labyrinth 
is  unmatched  for  its  narrative  and  for  the  lessons  it  offers  about  current  U.S. 
interventions. 

No  one  has  written  a  memoir  like  this,  because  no  one  has  lived  a  life  like  Tran 
Ngoc  Chau’s.  Still  in  his  teens,  after  seven  years’  training  to  be  a  Buddhist  monk, 
Chau  volunteered  as  an  intelligence  cell  courier  in  the  resistance  against  Vietnam’s 
Japanese  occupiers  and  their  puppet  French  government  during  World  War  II.  He 
spent  four  years  as  a  Viet  Minh  guerrilla  fighting  the  French  effort  to  reconquer  his 
homeland,  rising  to  battalion  commander  and  then  regimental  political  officer. 

Then,  in  an  apparent  turnaround,  Chau  joined  the  Vietnamese  forces  under 
Emperor  Bao  to  fight  against  his  former  Viet  Minh  allies,  at  first  believing  claims  of 
France’s  intent  to  grant  Vietnamese  independence.  Chau  was  highly  decorated  for 
valor  in  this  service.  After  the  French  retreat,  Chau  spent  twelve  years  as  a  military 
officer  in  South  Vietnam,  and  he  was  again  highly  decorated  for  bravery.  He  served 
under  President  Diem  and  his  successors,  with  stints  as  province  chief  of  Kien 
Hoa  and  mayor  of  Danang,  as  well  as  head  of  a  U.S.  CLA-supported  pacification 
program. 

Continuing  his  unlikely  journey,  Chau  resigned  from  the  military  to  run  for 
election  in  Kien  Hoa  to  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  he  was  elected  general  sec¬ 
retary.  He  became  a  political  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  former  friend  President  Thieu 
(and  the  U.S.)  by  exposing  Thieu’s  corrupt  manipulations  of  the  National  Assembly. 
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Moreover,  Chau  called  for  negotiations  with  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) 
and  a  coalition  government  to  end  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

Chau  was  ultimately  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  on  spurious  grounds— all  un¬ 
constitutionally,  as  the  Vietnamese  Supreme  Court  found.  The  Court,  however,  did 
not  order  his  release;  Chau  spent  four-and-a-half  years  in  prison  until  shortly  before 
the  Communist  takeover  in  1975,  having  been  branded  as  a  Communist  supporter 
during  the  travesty  of  a  trial  that  sent  him  to  prison  under  Thieu.  In  another  ironic 
turnaround,  Chau  found  himself  arrested  anew  by  the  Communist  victors,  and  then 
spent  two-and-a-half  more  years  in  “reeducation  camps”  and  prisons — for  not  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  Communist  supporter. 

Finally,  after  a  lifetime  of  fighting  for  his  people  and  governing  his  nation— and 
enduring  unjust  hardships  that  nevertheless  accompanied  his  service— Chau’s  exit 
from  Vietnam  was  hardly  a  proper  sendoff:  a  hair-raising  1979  escape  from  Vietnam 
with  his  family  ...  as  boat  people. 

This  man’s  story,  reflecting  so  much  of  Vietnam’s  mid-twentieth-century  history, 
is  fascinating  by  any  stretch  for  students  of  the  period  and  for  admirers  of  gripping 
biography.  Yet  Vietnam  Labyrinth  also  suggests  how  Chau’s  life  and  perspective  can 
inform  U.S.  foreign  policy  going  forward.  As  Chau  told  me  during  our  long  conver¬ 
sations,  he  had  left  the  Viet  Minh  and  joined  Emperor  Bao  Dai  and  then-president 
Diem  “because  the  Communists  were  too  harsh.  They  didn’t  respect  our  religion  or 
traditions,  their  way  of  development  would  be  too  hard  for  us,  and  we  needed  help 
from  the  West.”  Fie  thought  it  was  possible  for  the  government  of  South  Vietnam — 
with  U.S.  foreign  aid — to  offer  his  people  a  better  alternative,  one  that  was  freer  and 
more  appreciative  of  Vietnamese  religion  and  traditional  culture. 

Chau’s  successful  programs  as  province  chief  won  over  much  of  the  population 
of  Kien  Hoa,  long  a  hotbed  of  Viet  Cong  activity,  and  drew  much  from  his  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  side  of  the  Communist-led  Viet  Minh.  Chau  had  eventually  left  the  Viet 
Minh  in  part  because  he  was  pressured  to  join  the  Communist  Party:  he  found  that 
the  party’s  official  atheism  and  antireligious  stance  conflicted  with  his  Buddhist  up¬ 
bringing  and  commitment.  Later,  in  another  irony,  his  Buddhism  isolated  him  from 
the  opposing  officer  corps  he  joined,  most  of  whom,  under  French  influence,  were 
Catholic,  in  a  predominantly  Buddhist  and  Confucian  country. 

Chau’s  experience  in  a  genuinely  nationalistic,  revolutionary  movement  was  vir¬ 
tually  unique  among  the  officer  corps  we  supported.  His  work  had  left  him  with  re¬ 
spect  for  many  aspects  of  the  Communist-led  campaign,  particularly  its  closeness  to 
and  concern  for  the  rural  population.  Unfortunately,  in  these  respects— and  in  na¬ 
tionalism,  dedication,  and  lack  of  corruption— the  Viet  Minh  and  their  heirs,  the 
Viet  Cong,  were  polar  opposites  of  the  GVN,  the  Saigon  regime  we  supported  and 
which  Chau  served.  In  a  paper  strongly  influenced  by  Chau’s  views  as  well  as  their 
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own  experiences,  Vann  and  his  deputy  in  Hau  Nghia  province,  Doug  Ramsey,  de¬ 
scribed  the  major  GVN  problem  in  the  countryside  as  being  that  “the  present  lead¬ 
ers,  bureaucrats,  and  province  and  district  officials  do  not  come  from,  think 
like,  know  much  about,  or  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the  rural  population.”  In  all 
these  respects — plus  nationalism,  discipline,  competence,  leadership,  and  honesty — 
they  contrasted  sharply  with  the  Communist-led  parallel  administration  in  the 
countryside. 

No  U.S.  president,  or  anyone  who  served  him,  could  truly  solve  these  problems. 
The  Cold  War  anticommunism  of  five  successive  U.S.  presidents  and  the  U.S.  do¬ 
mestic  politics  that  came  along  with  it  drew  the  U.S.  leaders  to  align  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  Vietnamese  who  had — with  the  exception  of  Catholic  president  Diem 
himself — collaborated  with  the  losing  French.  Virtually  all  other  field-grade  officers 
in  the  ARVN,  the  Saigon-regime  armed  forces  wholly  financed  and  equipped  by  the 
United  States,  had  fought  under  the  French  against  the  independence  of  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  beginning,  mostly  as  French  NCOs  in  the  years  when  Chau  was  in  the 
Viet  Minh  fighting  them.  Likewise,  the  civilian  officials  in  Saigon  and  the  country¬ 
side  of  South  Vietnam,  whose  salaries  we  wholly  financed,  had  constituted  the  for¬ 
mer  French  colonial  administration,  which  Diem  and  his  successors  had  simply 
carried  over. 

U.S.  officials,  including  myself  and  my  friends,  were  oblivious  to  this  devastating 
fact  about  our  “allies” — whom  we  chose  to  perceive,  bizarrely,  as  the  “true  patriots” 
and  nationalists.  We  were  oblivious  that  our  allies’  background  effectively  squelched 
any  chance  of  their  gaining  legitimacy  or  effecting  authority  in  the  eyes  of  most  of 
the  population.  Too,  such  a  group  had  little  prospect  of  defeating  an  insurgency  that 
was  truly  nationalist,  whatever  its  other  defects. 

Fast-forward  to  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Afghanistan  from  2001  onward.  The 
same  cluelessness  characterizes  U.S.  incomprehension  of  our  lack  of  success  with 
counterinsurgency  tactics,  along  with  the  “allies”  we  have  chosen  to  support.  As 
Chau  once  remarked  to  me,  in  words  that  apply  as  well  now  to  Afghanistan,  “The 
U.S.  is  puzzled,  angry,  and  disappointed  when  the  leaders  they  have  chosen  for  us 
don’t  command  the  loyalty  or  support  of  our  people.”  U.S.  officials  and  voters  who 
persist  in  supporting  our  interventions  abroad  need  urgently  to  learn  lessons  from 
this  memoir. 

The  success  of  Chau’s  Viet  Minh-inspired  theories  of  how  to  compete  with  the 
Communists  for  authority  and  support  in  the  countryside  would  have  become  plau¬ 
sible  under  two  conditions:  first,  if  they  could  have  been  applied  nationwide  by 
Vietnamese  officials  possessing  the  background  and  sensibility  of  Tran  Ngoc  Chau 
(an  impossible  requirement  for  the  Saigon  regime,  which  allowed  scarcely  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  “Chaus”  in  their  rank  and  wouldn’t  promote  Chau  himself  to  general),  and, 
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second,  if  they  had  served  in  support  of  a  regime  that  was  not  and  did  not  appear  to 
be  wholly  funded  by  and  in  the  service  of  foreigners  (likewise  impossible  in  Saigon). 
As  it  was,  there  was  virtually  no  chance  that  the  GVN  or  its  U.S.  sponsors  would 
have  adopted  Chau’s  approach,  nor  could  they  ever  have  effectively  implemented  it. 

The  close  friends  I  made  in  Vietnam  when  I  first  arrived— all  experienced  in  the 
countryside  and  influenced  by  Chau,  all  (except  for  Vann)  speakers  of  Vietnamese- — 
had  grown  to  love  Vietnam  and  its  people.  Like  me  at  first,  they  wanted  to  believe— 
and  did  believe — that  a  U.S.  presence  could  help  the  Vietnamese.  That  Chau  had  the 
same  belief  also  in  the  first  months  I  knew  him  was  very  reassuring  to  me  and,  I 
suspect,  to  others.  The  fact  that  such  a  thoughtful,  brave,  and  patriotic  Vietnamese 
was  happy  to  see  U.S.  involvement  confirmed  my  initial  beliefs  that  we  were  there 
not  simply  to  promote  our  own  interests  but  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Vietnamese. 

Eventually — partly  from  reading  the  Pentagon  Papers  after  I  left  Vietnam — I 
came  to  conclude  I  had  been  wrong.  Even  earlier,  in  Vietnam,  I  saw  that  under  the 
conditions  described  above  I  had  been  mistaken  to  believe  that  our  presence— 
especially  our  bombing — was  or  ultimately  could  ever  be  good  for  the  Vietnamese  .  . . 
or  ourselves.  As  this  memoir  indicates,  Chau’s  own  views  were  evolving  about  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  By  opposing  the  GVN  and  U.S.  policy  of  continuing 
a  hopeless  war  indefinitely,  we  each,  in  different  ways,  risked  paying  a  heavy  price  for 
acting  in  what  we  thought  was  the  best  interest  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and  our 
respective  countries.  Chau  paid  that  price  twice  over,  first  under  the  GVN  (betrayed 
by  high-level  U.S.  officials  who  abandoned  him,  as  well  as  by  his  former  friend 
Thieu),  and  then  again  under  the  Communists.  This  was  despite  the  efforts  of  several 
individual  Americans  to  help  him  escape  when  he  first  faced  arrest;  Chau  refused 
those  offers  of  help  because  running  away  would  allow  the  authorities  to  claim  plau¬ 
sibly  that  his  escape  proved  him  guilty  of  collusion  with  the  very  forces  with  which 
he  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  associating. 

At  considerable  risk  to  their  careers,  our  mutual  friends  tried  to  spare  Chau  be¬ 
cause  we  felt — I’m  sure  I’m  not  speaking  only  for  myself — that  we  had  never  known 
a  human  being  more  faithful  to  his  highest  principles,  more  courageous  not  only 
physically  but  morally,  more  honest  with  himself  and  with  others,  more  patriotic — 
both  to  his  native  land  and  later  as  a  U.S.  citizen— or  more  dedicated  to  the  well¬ 
being,  as  Buddhists  say,  of  all  sentient  beings.  It  has  been  inspiring  to  us,  and  our 
good  fortune,  to  know  Tran  Ngoc  Chau.  Readers  of  this  gripping  memoir  can  now 
share  that  good  fortune. 


Daniel  Ellsberg 
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In  early  1943  I  was  a  volunteer  in  the  National  Salvation  Youth  organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  struggle  for  Vietnam  independence,  and  before  the  end  of  World  War  II 
was  a  junior  member  of  the  Viet  Minh  secret  intelligence  service.  In  late  1945  I  vol¬ 
unteered  for  Ho  Chi  Minhs  Giai  Phong  Quan  (Army  of  Liberation)  and  spent  almost 
four  years  resisting  reimposition  of  French  rule.  During  my  time  with  the  Viet  Minh 
I  served  as  squad,  platoon,  company,  and  battalion  commander.  I  was  a  regimental 
political  cadre  on  special  assignment  when  I  left  the  Viet  Minh  in  1949. 

Leadership,  as  we  learned  and  practiced  command  responsibility  with  the  Viet 
Minh,  consisted  of  spending  every  hour  of  each  day  with  our  soldiers.  We  shared  the 
same  kind  of  food  (sometimes  not  even  available),  took  shelter  under  the  open  sky 
(rarely  in  peoples  homes),  marched  (often  barefoot)  together,  and  received  no  pay. 
We  thought  ourselves  fortunate  to  receive  one  or  two  issues  of  clothing  a  year, 
and  had  only  one  or  two  weapons  for  every  three  men.  Constant  training,  fighting 
by  hitting  and  running,  long  marches,  and  frequent  change  of  camp  comprised 
our  methodology.  Education  as  to  national  goal  and  individual  responsibility,  self- 
criticism,  and  group  review  was  constant  and  the  special  responsibility  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  officers. 

In  late  1945  when  the  French  returned  to  Vietnam,  they  still  looked  down  on 
Vietnamese  as  the  pathetic  people  the  French  had  ruled  as  colony  and  protectorate. 
In  less  than  a  year  France  called  back  most  of  its  former  collaborators  and  militia  to 
expand  its  territorial  control.  The  Vietnamese  resistance  consisted  of  a  national  lead¬ 
ership  composed  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  a  small  group  of  immediate  staff  in  a  remote 
northern  location  with  poor  communications.  In  some  other  parts  of  Vietnam,  non- 
Communist  patriots  organized  local  volunteers  to  oppose  reimposition  of  foreign 
rule.  We  had  few  weapons  and  insufficient  ammunition,  but  these  irregulars  became 
accomplished  guerrillas  and  the  foundation  of  an  army  that  in  1954  defeated  the 
French  in  central  Vietnam,  and  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 

After  separating  from  the  Viet  Minh,  I  joined  the  U.S. -supported  South  Vietnam 
government  in  1950.  I  fought  with  a  special  mobile  group,  was  promoted  to  major, 
and  received  the  highest  military  medals.  After  Vietnam  was  circumstantially  sepa¬ 
rated  (Geneva  Accords),  my  assignments  were  entirely  military  in  nature  until  late 
1959  when  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  asked  me  to  take  on  specific  responsibilities. 
These  were,  successively,  as  special  inspector  and  trainer  for  the  Civil  Guard,  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  National  Security  Council,  chief  of  Kien  Hoa  province,  and  mayor  of 


would  cost  him  again  when,  after  the  fall 
of  Saigon,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  North 
Vietnamese  re-education  camp  and 
even  after  release  kept  under  continuous 
surveillance. 

Tran  Ngoc  Chaus  detailed  memoir 
reveals  an  astute  understanding  of  the 
Vietnamese  political  situation  and  national 
culture  that  failed  to  register  with  U.S. 
leaders — and  offers  valuable  insights  into 
how  to  cope  with  similar  conflicts  in  the 
future. 
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A  MAX  OF  HOXOll  WHO  FOUGHT  OX 
ROTH  SIRES  OF  THE  WAR 


A  remarkable  story,  well  told,  dramatic,  and  filled  with  insights 
on  a  complex  war  in  its  military,  political, 
and  human  dimensions. 

LEWIS  SORLEY,  author  of 

Vietnam  Chronicles  and  The  Vietnam  War 


This  book  relates  the  remarkable  story  of  a  remarkable  man,  Tran  Ngoc  Chau, 
and  his  unparalleled  involvement  in  more  than  three  decades  of  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  Although  many  books  have  been  written  about  that  historical 
period,  Vietnam  Labyrinth  is  unmatched,  both  as  narrative  and  as  a 
source  of  lessons  for  our  current  interventions. 

DANIEL  ELLSRElUi,  from  the  foreword 


THAN  NGOC  CHAU  escaped  from  Vietnam  via  Indonesia  among  the  masses  of  boat 
people  seeking  refuge  in  the  late  1970s,  reestablishing  himself  and  his  family  in  the 
United  States  with  the  encouragement  of  American  friends. 

Writer,  editor,  and  photojournalist  KEN  EEKMOYLE  launched  a  U.S.  business 
venture  with  Tran  Ngoc  Chau  in  1987  and  began  working  with  him  on  Vietnam 
Labyrinth  a  year  later. 

DANIEL  ELLS1SERG,  who  released  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  the  media  in  1971, ... 
met  Tran  Ngoc  Chau  while  working  in  Vietnam  in  the  1960s  as  a  U.S.  Defense 
Department  observer. 


